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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Beethoven and his Three Styles. 
BY M. W. DE LENZ. 
[From the French of Hector Berwioz.] 
(Concluded from last Number.) 

He felt, himself, both the force and the grandeur 
of his mission; the whims which escaped him in 
many instances leave no doubt upon this subject. 
One day his pupil, Ries, having ventured to call 
his attention to a harmonic progession in one of 
his new works, declared faulty by theoricians, 


) Beethoven replied : “ Who forbids this ?” “ Who? 





why, Fuchs, Albrechtsberger, all the professors.” 
“ Well, I permit it.” In another instance, he 
said, with naiveté: “I am of an electric nature, 
that is why my music is so admirable.” 

The celebrated Bettine relates in her corres- 
pondence, that Beethoven said to her one day : “I 
have no friend: I must live with myself alone, 
but I well know that God is nearer to me in my 
art than to others; I commune with him without 
dread ; I have ever acknowledged and understood 
him; neither have I any fear for my music, it can 
meet no evil fate; he to whom it makes itself 
intelligible must become free from all the wretch- 
edness which others drag about with them.”* 

Mr. de Lenz, in recounting the singularities of 
Beethoven in his social relations, says that he was 
not always so savage as in the last years of his 
life; that he often figured in balls, and did not 
dance in time. Thisis rather too much, and I will 
permit myself to doubt it. Beethoven possessed 
in the highest degree the appreciation of rhythm ; 
his works bear witness to this; and if it was really 
said that he did not dance in time, it must have 
been because it was thought piquant to make this 
puerile observation, and to consign it as a curious 
anomaly. Some persons pretend that Newton 
knew nothing at all about arithmetic, and do not 
believe in the bravery of Napoleon. 

It appears, however, if we believe a great num- 
ber of German musicians who have played the 
symphonies of Beethoven under his direction, that 
he conducted indifferently the execution even of 
his own works. This is by no means incredible; 
the talent of the leader of an orchestra is special, 
like that of a violinist; it is acquired by long 
practice, and by very pronounced natural disposi- 
tions. Beethoven was a skilful pianist, but a de- 
testable violinist, although he studied the instru- 
ment in his youth. He might have been a most 
wretched performer on both, or no performer at all, 
without being any the less a prodigious composer. 

It is generally believed that he composed with 
great rapidity. In fact, he composed one of his 


masterpieces, the overture to Coriolanus, in one ° 


night ; but generally he worked up, turned and 
moulded his ideas in such a manner, that their 
first jet bore but a slight resemblance to their 
ultimate form. To have a good idea of this, one 
should see his manuscript. He re-wrote three 
times the first piece of his seventh symphony (in 
A). He searched for several days, wandering in 





* Bettine to Goethe, Vienna, May 28, 1810. 





the fields around Vienna, for the theme of his Ode 
to Joy, which commences the finale of his choral 
symphony. The sketch of this page still exists. 

After the first phrase which. presented itself to 
the mind of Beethoven, we find written in French 
the word “ mauvais,” bad. The melody, modified, 
re-appears a few lines below, accompanied by this 
observation, always in French : “ Ceci est mieux,” 
this is better. Finally we find it, clothed in the 
form. which we are accustomed to admire, and de- 
cidedly elected by these two syllables which the 
persevering seeker evidently traced with joy: 
“ Crest cal” 

He worked during a considerable period at his 
Mass in D. He re-wrote two cr three times his 
opera of Fidelio, for which, as we well know, he 
composed four overtures. A recital of what he 
had to endure to bring forth this opera, from the ill- 
will and opposition of all the performers, from the 
first tenor to the contra-basso, would be of sad 
interest to us, but would lead ustoofar. As varied 
as the vicissitudes of this work may have been at 
first, it remains and will remain in the repertory 
of more than thirty European theatres, and its 
success would be greater, despite the numerous 
difficulties of execution which it presents, were it 
not for the incontestible inconveniences of a dole- 
ful drama, the entire action of which takes place 
in a prison. 

Beethoven, in his ardor for the subject of Leo- 
nora, or l'amour conjugal, only saw the sentiment 
which it gave him to express, and made no ac- 
count of the sombre monotony of the spectacle 
which is so closely allied to it. This libretto, of 
French origin, had been set to music, at first 
in Paris, by Gavaux; afterwards it was changed 
into an Italian opera for Paér; and it was after 
having heard at Vienna the music of the Leonora 
of this latter, that Beethoven had the simple 
cruelty to say to him: “ The subject of your 
opera pleases me, I must set it to music.” 

It would be curious now to hear successively 
the three scores. 

I will now close ; I have said sufficient, I hope, 
to inspire the admirers of Beethoven with the de- 
sire to learn more of the book of Mr. de Lenz. I 
will merely add that, beside the excellent qualities 
of a critie and biographer which he has displayed, 
they will find in the catalogue and classification 
of the works of the maestro a proof of the reli- 
gious care with which Mr. de Lenz has studied 
all that concerns it, and of the knowledge that has 
guided him in his investigations. ¥F. L. W: ( 5 
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[From the New York Musical World and Times.] 


Reply of Mr. Willis to Mr. Fry. 


My Dear Fry:—As you have addressed me 
personally in your letter of last week, I shall 
adopt the same genial form of address in reply to 
you. I have carefully read your ——— and, 
certainly, in some respects, remarkable letter, 
and have pondered its contents. After a careful 
analysis of the same, I find it to consist of, 1st. 
Various opinions of your musical works, and an 
extended analysis of the same; 2d. Various 
opinions of the works of others; 3d. Various 
opinions on Art in general. In their order, I 
will now quote some of these opinions : 


“T give the public a symphony, as an instrumet.tal 
work corresponding in rank and magnitude with the 
Prophet as an operatic work.” 

“ For Santa Claus I claim that it possesses the unities, 
which in the classic symphonies have no existence what- 
a, notwithstanding the folios of ink shed concerning 
them.” 

“If I did not think that I could make a school for my- 
self, I would not write at all; for so has done every man 
who has made any name. But every such composer has 
considered it beneath the dignity of his mission, servilely 
to copy pre-existing forms, as the critics always and in- 
variably would have him do, ramming authorities down 
his throat, when he feels that he could teach those au- 
thorities.” 

“ Haydn's Winter, in his S , utterly disappointed 
me. It had no truth or poetry. Sothe Storm of the 
Pastoral Symphony, as I heard it at the Conservatory of 
Paris, only excited similar feelings. I determined, as 
soon as the opportunity offered, to write two storms, one 
summer and the other winter.” . 

“If Hayda, in The Seasons, Beethoven, in The Pastoral, 
and Rossini, in William Tell had not made dismal botches 
in epee Se to describe a storm, I would not have picked 
out one for delineation.” . 

“T think Ican invent as good forms as Corelli or the 
others, and if I did not, I would consider myself out of 
place before the public.” 

“ Fairly afloat, the classical modulations are followed, 
besides some that they did not use, but which I intend to 
render classical.” 

“ But especially as I have heard Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony praised to the skies, while I consider it, as de- 
scriptive or suggestive music, with certain exceptions, 
very bad, (mind I don’t speak of it as a composition apart, 
but as a Pastoral symphony), I determined to write some 
music of nature as it ought to be written.” 

“ In that symphony I would have introduced a summer 
storm as it ought to be.” 

“Europe has given us no Shakspeare in music, both 
Beethoven and Mozart being but half made up—Beetho- 
ven being incapable of gaiety and Mozart destitute of 
comedy.” 

‘*A piece ( Santa Claus ) which puts the Lord’s Prayer 
to music, not with the draw] of monks a la Palestrina, or 
the frizzle of eunuchs a la Farinelli.” 

“ Which draws children as they ought to be—poetically 
—toys in hand on a Christmas morn,—not as Haydn has 
done in his Toy phony, where the idea is so ‘ runinto 
the ground’ that it was hissed in London.” 7 

“ Their highest notes, too, are in lovely contrast with 
the flute written as it ought to be, the classics not under- 
standing this instrument.” 

“T divide my violins into six or eight parts, and por- 
tray the sex by pitch. If the classics did not do so, it 
was because they did not know how.” 





Now, my dear Fry, I consider any man who 
honestly entertains (as I really think you do) such 
truly pleasant opinions of himself as are herein 
contained, a fortunate fellow. If anything can 
make a man happy in this world, it is just such 
self-convictions as these. 

On the other hand, I do not envy you your 
opinions of others. I think it would qualify my 
own happiness were I to think, as you do, that 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, Palestrina, 
Farinelli, Corelli, and all the rest of those old 
blunderers, had made such “ dismal botches” in 
Art, as you attribute to them:—or even if I 
thought that my friend W118 were still groping 
in that “dreary ignorance of what is music,” 
which you ascribe to him. 


These however, are mere moral reflections—° 


not opinions in reply to yours. Now, Fry, as you 
have spoken very plainly with me, I think that 
you might be disappointed, perhaps, were I not 
equally plain spoken. 

I do not at all agree with you—either in your 
opinion of yourself, or your opinion of others. 

our opinion of me, and my dreary ignorance, 
I hope to modify one of these days. So we will 
say nothing more about that. Our mutual opin- 
ions of Art, (selves aside) are, as I understand 
it, what we wish chiefly to exchange in a corres- 





pondence like this. Confining myself, therefore, 
to these, I shall briefly touch upon some points of 
Art upon which we differ. 

1st. Youcall your composition of Santa Claus 
a “symphony.” But Santa Claus is not a sym- 

hony. You might just as well call it an oratorio. 

y this, I suppose you speak as an artist: accord- 
ing to the universally received significance of 
terms among artists. If you speak as an outsider, 
exterior to the sphere o Art, why then you can 
call musical ibectons by any name you choose 
—it is all the same. One term will be as unin- 
telligible and inappropriate as another. The 
word symphony, in large instrumental music, has, 
among musicians, a definite application. It is 
applied to instrumental compositions of four dis- 
tinct movements. Four movements, however, are 
not always indispensable: for there are sympho- 
nies consisting of only three movements: just as 
there are sonatas of three movements. These 
movements, however, of whatever number, are 
independent, complete in themselves, and have 
each a distinct character—like Allegro, Andante, 
Scherzo, Finale. But a “symphony” of one 
movement I think has never been heardsof, this 
side of Santa Claus. 

What is Santa Claus ?—It is a Fantasia. It 
is a one movement piece, of irregular construc- 
tion, and comes under the regular, by-all-artists- 
acknowledged-and-accepted, category, of Fanta- 
sias. Mozart’s world-renowned Fantasia in C 
minor, is an instance of this style of composition. 
Santa Claus, therefore, is an orchestral Fantasia. 
To call it a symphony, where terms have, among 
artists, so definite a signification, is like calling a 
cat a dog, or a house a barn. You can do so, but 
nobody will understand you. 

2nd. You take the position, that classical 
“ unity” of composition consists in a certain num- 
ber of musical movements, and this you vigorously 
combat. My dear Fry, you must excuse me, 
but you do not know what classical unity is. 
Who ever before heard of such an absurd pro- 
position, as that the unity of a symphony, opera, 
or play, depended upon its number of movements, 
acts or scenes. 

To confine ourselves to the symphony. I have 
already stated, that we have symphonies with three 
movements; as we have sonatas with less than 
four. Leaving out of the question then, your 
dramatic unity, with which we have here nothing 
to do, our hie being a musical one, what is 
symphonic unity ? 

This unity is embodied in each separate move- 
ment. It implies some distinct musical theme, or 
themes, lent and intelligently developed. For 
instance: in Decthovews symphony in C minor 
we have this theme: 


————— 


Out of this one melodic design the composer 
has created almost the entire first movement of 
his symphony. This is a marked case of sym- 
phonic unity ; most movements, however, consist 
of two musical themes, “ Haupt and Mittel-Satz,” 
about equally developed. Again this unity con- 
sists in the have of keys—certain keys predomi- 
nating throughout the whole piece ; the passage to, 
and through, these keys, and return to the original 
key at the close, being fixed by determinate laws 
in Art. The only play-ground for the fancy in 
respect of keys, is that at the commencement of 
the second part of any movement, where the so- 
called Fantesia has its place, and where the com- 
poser is at liberty to wander vaguely for a while, 
through what keys he chooses—a capital chance 
always for you, Fry. Symphonic unity, then, 
implies unity of musical (not dramatic) design, 
and unity of key: in other words, an intelligent, 
consecutive, proportional work of Art: a work 
that has a beginning, a consequent middle, and 
an inevitable end :—not a vague, disconnected, 
illogical, plan-less composition, like a Fantasia, 
where the only unity ever attempted is that of 
ending in the same key in which one began. 
Santa Claus is a Fantasia, and Santa Claus has 
no musical unity. There may be literary unity 
in the story which you connect in your own mind 











with the music, and which you distribute on 
printed programmes among the audience. But 
there is no musical unity ; such as is requisite to 
every composition which is anything else than a 
Fantasia. 

Now, you may attack this musical unity as 
much as you please, Fry. It is a principle deep- 
seated in the human mind, and you can never 
displace or ride over it. It is only another name 
for musical coherence. It is that which shows de- 
sign in the composer—design, the attribute of 
reason. It is that which distinguishes a perfectly 
sound and coherent -mind from an unclear and 
incoherent one. This continual introduction of 
new musical themes and ideas, is a thing that no 
audience can long stand, any more than the dis- 
connected vagaries of a crazy man. It is the 
recurrence of the themes, once heard, which 
pleases. It is the working-up of a clearly-pro- 
nounced subject, which arrests and keeps atten- 
tion—equally with the unlearned as the learned. 
This is the great fault, if you will allow me to say 
so, in all the compositions of yours which I have 
ever heard. It is the peculiarity of your style. 
You are all Fantasia, from beginning to end. 
Even in your writing—as you are, amusingly, 
peculiarly, and strikingly so in your talking. I 
say in your writing. ‘Take a singular instance in 
the very letter you wrote me. There you com- 
mence a sentence thus: 

“Tt is because there is no real view taken of the philoso- 
phy of Art—of musical Art—that a piece which begins 
as mine does in Heaven,” &c.—then—(follows a sentence) 
—* puts ”’—(follows another)—“ which,” &c.,—‘ which,” 
(&c.) “which,” (&c.) “which,” &ce., “ which,” (&c.) 
“ which,” (&c.) “not,” (&c.)— but,” (&c.) “ which,” 
(&c.) “ the latter,” (&c.). 

* Now after continuing in this way through a 
sentence extending over more than half a column 
of nonpareil type, you close thus: 

“ This all [think worth more than the passing para- 
graph given to it in your journal.” 


Now this is no conclusion at all. There is no 
unity in the sentence. The mind expects, breath- 
lessly, through that long sentence, to bring up, 
after all these “ which’s,” upon some grammatical 
and logical conclusion—vainly, however. And 
thus is it with such of your compositions as I have 
heard: they lack sequence, connectedness, logical 
arrangement, musical coherence. You will ex- 
cuse me, my friend, for being thus plain spoken, 
but you were plain with me; and I must “ have 
at you” a little, now I am about it. 

3d. You say, in defining the term music, that 
“music is the original mode of expressing an 
original idea.” And yet, in the very same breath, 
two lines afterward, you say, that “all music is 
imitative, or it is good for nothing.” 

Now this is nonsense. It is almost as bad as 
my “dreary ignorance.” Imitativeness is not 
originality. If music be imitative it is certainly 
not original. If I imitate, in music, the bleat of 
a sheep, that bleat has no originality about it—if 
it be a good bleat. The more successful I am in 
the imitation, the less original Iam. The more I 
am a sheep, the less I am a musician. You say, 
that music, in painting passion or emotion, imitates 
the tones of the voice, &c. Now suppose that the 
tones of a lover were actually imitated in a com- 

ition. Monotonous music enough it would be. 
In fact, no music at all, if the imitation were 
true: it would simply be a lover talking earnestly 
to his mistress. Nothing more. : 

And you say, that “ music is the original mode 
of expressing an original idea.” Now music, aside 
from words, cannot express ideas. Music never 
expressed an idea. It only suggests ideas, through 
the emotions which it excites, and to which it 
alone appeals. ; . 

My dear Fry, you are entirely wrong. Music 
isa perfectly independent language: not a whit 
an imitative language : unless it forcibly be made 
so. It begins where ordinary, spoken language 
ends. It is the subtle and refined language of the 
emotions. If I wish to express the passion of love 
in music, I express it musically,—not s ken-ly. 
I imitate no one, and nothing. The musical tones 
gush out—the speaking language is forgotten—I 
revel in a delicious tone-language, which expresses 
the feeling of love far better, and more completely ( 
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than I can possibly do it by tones of the speaking 
voice. Some similarity there doubtless will be, 
between the tones of love when told, and love 
when sung; because the passion is the same. 
And, in moments of great excitement, the speak- 
ing tone rises oftentimes, and attains unto, the 
musical tone ; the voice sings with emotion, as the 
voice of a fine orator sometimes does. But mak- 
ing music imitative is reversing the pyramid. It 
is inverting the climax. Music does not descend 
to the spoken tone—the spoken tone must ascend 
to music. Making music imitative, is materializ- 
ing and demeaning music. It is making a parrot 
of that which is a nightingale—a wretched tone- 
slave of what is a glorious tone-master. 

You have queer ideas about music. You say 
your composition of the Breaking Heart “ repre- 
sents a tragedy in a cathedral.” You “ take an 
educated, delicately-reared young lady, and put 
her to die of love in a cathedral.” Now although 
you may do sucha thing as this practically, (your 
attractive qualities, my friend, making this sup- 
posable,) I venture to say, that you cannot do it 
musically. When you ¢el/ us what you mean by 
your music, (as now,) why then we can under- 
stand what your music means—but not before. 
After knowing this, we can listen to the music as 
expressing the painful emotions of the young 
lady, (if you will) or the jolly emotions of the 
swain—but the action, itself, no music can “ re- 
present.” A stage cathedral, and you and the 
young lady in it, and a little pantomime, could 
alone . 0a us this idea of the “ cathedral,” and 
the architecture: or, on the other hand, a verita- 
ble field and the “short petticoated peasant girls, 
the grinning swain,” &c. In the same manner, 
when, in the “symphony” of Santa Claus you 
distribute among the audience alengthy document, 
telling what you mean to “ imitate” in the music, 
why then they know what the music imitates—not 
before. The “symphony” per se, without this 
‘explanation, might just as well imitate the wreck- 
ing of the San Francisco, as what you ascribe to 
it. Even that, blowing of penay trumpets, and 
buzzing of rattles and the general shout, might be 
understood as representing the joy of the passen- 
gers, (or at all events, the passengers’ children,) 
when that gallant Captain Creighton came to their 
rescue. 

4th. “Tt is a fact, which must not be over- 
looked,” you say, “ that the purity and eloquence 
of the tone of every performer are in exact ratio 
of his mastery over mechanical difficulties: wit- 
ness all the solo players in Jullien’s orchestra; 
and Liszt, Thalberg, Gottschalk,” &c. 

Now Liszt, Thalberg and Gottschalk, play 

on the piano—an instrument of fixed tone. 
violinists, and other instrumentalists, the tone of 
whose instruments is not fixed, your remark may 
be true. But how can any conquest over me- 
chanical difficulties improve the tone of a piano ? 
_ 5th. “ Santa Claus,” you say, “is the longest 
instrumental composition ever written on a single 
subject.” Again—“I am aware that it may ex- 
cite your surprise, that Santa Claus is the longest 
unique symphony ever written, as we all know 
that few of the classical symphonies require over 
three quarters of an hour to perform.” Again— 
“Santa Claus opens with a movement seven 
minutes long, being as long as the model piece of 
Weber, Der Freischutz overture.” 

Now the length of a piece of music is novel 
ground, certainly, upon which to base its musical 
excellence, or its requirement for a very long 
criticism; just as much so, as that its correspon- 
dence, in the length of time taken to perform it, 
with that of some piece by a great master, is very 
exact. This argument does not appeal to me. 
What has the length of a piece to do with its 
merits ?—any further, truly than that the longer 
the piece, or the longer the article, the less likely 
oe are to hear or toread it. For this reason, 

am beginning to be very suspicious of the length 
of the “ reply” I am writing at this present. 

6th. You are very severe upon me, for saying 
in my notice of Santa Claus, that I thought it 
was hardly to be criticized as an earnest work of 
Art. Every composer certainly, knows best 
whether he was in earnest, even in the handling 
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we were thoroughly in earnest. I believe you. 
our four pages of nonpareil, my friend, in reply 
to my very short article, entirely convinces me 
of it. I take the remark back. 

7th. Another error I hasten to correct, relative 
to the fact, which was first composed: the Break- 
ing Heart or the Day in the Country ; the Day in 
the Country or the Breaking Heart. You say the 
Breaking Heart was composed first. You know 
best, my friend, and as you say so—it certainly 
must have been composed first. But I am not 
bound to know much about this, (except so far as 
the music certainly indicated the contrary) unless 
you tell me : any more than I am bound to guess 
what you imitate in the music of Santa Claus un- 
less you print it all out for me. There is such a 
thing as improving backward, it seems—that is, 
falling off in musical excellence. The Breaking 
Heart isa better thing than the Day in the Coun- 
try—though it was composed first. Hence my 
mistake. 

But I must stop. I have now answered the 
most essential points of your letter. Were I to 
reply to all you have written, I should write an 
opposing line-for-line, nearly, to your four-page 
communication. We differ entirely, and utterly ; 
we unspeakably differ in our estimate of the hon- 
ored names in Art, you have so recklessly tossed 
about in that extraordinary letter. The heart of 
every true and intelligent musician must stand 
still, at the relative value you put upon them and 
—upon yourself. 

My dear Fry, I admire your genius, but it is 
genius astray. You are wrong in your views of 
Art; as I think you are in your views of hand- 
ling what is sacred, in secular discussion. You 
are a splendid frigate at sea, without a helm. 
But, differing from you, as I entirely do, I think 
we can “ agree to differ.” Your qualities of heart 
are such as must attach every one to you who 
knows you—as they attach me; while your un- 
questioned innate capacities must compel the 
admiration of all—of none more than your friend 
at the artistic antipodes. 

Ricuarp Storrs WILLIs. 


Punch on Variations. 


Friday last, Punch had the satisfaction of being 
present at Signor Sivori’s farewell concert. He 
was exceedingly diverted by the performances of 
the clever violinist, which also reminded him of 
an idea that has occasionally occurred to him be- 
fore, on hearing Ole Bull, Liszt, and other pro- 
fessors of musical gymnastics. 

He perceived that the talents of these gentle- 
men lay principally in executing variations on 
certain favorite airs; that is, in disjoining their 
different portions, and filling up the intervals with 
divers fantastical and eccentric movements of 
their own—runs, shakes, and so forth ; thus inter- 
spersing the original music, which was expressive 
of some sentiment, feeling, or state of mind, with 
passages which, having no meaning at all, formed 
an agreeable contrast to the melodies wherewith 
they are blended. 

Now, the idea that occurred to Mr. Punch was, 
that the principle (so greatly to the gratification 
of the public) acted upon by the musicians, might 
be advantageously applied to the sister art of 
poetry. He thinks that Shakspeare with vari- 
ations would very probably be received with great 
applause. The variations, of course, should cor- 
respond in expressiveness and intellectuality to 
those above alluded to. For instance, let the line 
to be varied be— 


“To be or not to be; that is the question.” 


The theme might first be recited entire, and 
then treated as follows : 

To be or not, fiddle ; to be, diddle ; that, tooral; 
is, rooral; the question, lay. 

Fiddle, fiddle, iddle, iddle, tooral, looral, lay. 

Tooral, to be; looral, or not; lay, to be; that 
is, fiddle ; the question, iddle de dee. 

To, yoddle ; be, doodle ; or, fol ; not, dol ; to, de ; 
- rol; that, ri; is, tol; the, lol; question, de 
rido. 

Yoddle doddle fol de rol, to be ; hey, down derry 
diddle dum, or not; whack rum ti oodity, to be; 








ho down, that; chip chow cherry chow, is; tra la 
la la, the question. 

Dong, dong, harum, scarum dive, question. 

Right fol de riddy, oody, bow, wow, wow! 

Drowning men will catch at a straw ; and con- 
sidering the present declining state of the drama, 
Punch seriously recommends his suggestion to the 
notice of the managers.—Its adoption will doubt- 
less astonish the weak minds of many, to whom 
Shakspeare’s sense, at present, too strong for 
them, will be rendered more palatable by dilution. 
—London Punch. 


Mendelssohn. 


Freiix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, the son 
of Abraham Mendelssohn, a banker of some con- 
sequence at Hamburg, in Germany, and grand- 
son of the great philosopher and Hebraist, Moses 
Mendelssohn, was born at Hamburg, on the 3d of 
February, 1809. The house in which he was 
born is close adjoining the Church of St. Michael. 
Hamburg is remarkable as the native place of 
another musician, Ferdinand David, for many 
years the friend and brother artist of the subject 
of this memoir. Felix was the second in age of 
a family of four children. He had an elder sister, 
Fanny (the late Madame Henselt), a younger 
brother, Paul, and a second sister, Rebecca. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Bartholdy, 
watched with anxious affection the development 
of the boy’s mind, and in after years he repaid 
this motherly care with a love and tenderness 
which the caresses of the world never once weak- 
ened or abated. 

When the boy had ee his third year, 
his parents changed their place of residence, and 
moved to Berlin. Here, under that favorable 
star, which from the hour of his birth had never 
suffered him to come in contact with anything 
common-place or ordinary, his wonderful talents 
unfolded, and early promised a brilliant future. 
When only eight years old he played the piano 
with great facility and execution, and at this tender 
age he acquired a fine sense of musical criticism, 
an intuitive power which Zelter called Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Luchsauge.” ‘ He discovered,” (said that 
artist) “six pure fifths, consecutively, in a move- 
ment of Sebastian Bach’s, which I should never 
have found.” His ear for music was extraordinary. 
He detected in a moment the dissonance of an 
instrument, or the false intonation of a voice, ata 
time when the music was loudest, and the great 
body of sound most likely to drown the discordant 
part. All these qualities proved him to be in 
possession of powers quite uncommon to youths 
of his age, and he was placed under the care of 
Zelter and Berger, two plain German artists, to 
be taught his first lessons in composition and 
pianoforte playing. Zelter called him his best 
and most promising pupil, when only twelve years 
old, and his correspondence with Goethe on the 
boy’s progress bears honorable testimony to the 
warm interest he took in the education of Felix, 
though it tells of a rather strict and uncompro- 
mising management of a very sensitive disposition. 
The consequence of these letters was a fortunate 
one for Felix, who was brought to Goethe’s especial 
notice. An introduction to this great man was 
invaluable, and we cannot doubt that this circum- 





-stance contributed in no small degree to strengthen 


Mendelssohn’s love for all that is great, solid and 
classical, and his contempt for anything weak or 
second-rate. It may here be remarked that the 
publication of Mendelssohn’s correspondence with 
Goethe would be of deep interest to the admirers 
of musician and poet ; at present we must be con- 
tent to quote short extracts from Zelter’s and 
Goethe’s letters, which allude to the mutual interest 
which the writers took in the boy’s progress. 
Zelter’s letters are full of such expressions as, 
“the youngster plays the piano like the deuce,” 
or, “ Felix is still the heal man here;” and we 
find him writing to Goethe in the autumn of 1812, 
announcing his intention of a visit, and a wish to 
introduce his pupil to the poet—* Before I leave 
the world I yes like to show your face to my 
Doris, and my best pupil.” Accordingly, in the 
November of the same year, he actually intro- 
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5th of February, Goethe writes, “Say a good 
word to Felix, and to his parents. Since you left 
me my piano is speechless; one solitary attempt 
to restore it again would be a failure.” A friend- 
ship once started was destined to be yet more and 
more influential over Mendelssohn ; for from this 
time Zelter constantly related to Goethe stories 
of the boy’s wonderful powers and application, 
and the poet's interest in the young musician be- 
came daily more intense. On the 8th of February 
Zelter writes, “ Yesterday evening Felix com- 
pleted his fourth opera, with the dialogues, and it 
was performed in our presence. I must confess 
my own weakness in attempting to restrain won- 
der at the amazing progress made by a boy only 
fifteen years old. there are three acts, which, 
with two ballets, occupy some two hours and a 
half in the performance. The work has fairly 
met with its meed of applause. Original ideas, 
beautifully expressed, are to be found throughout ; 
there is no want of rhythm, dramatic power, and 
flow of harmony ; it is scored apparently by ex- 
perienced hands; the orchestral parts are not 
overloaded, so as to fatigue; nor, on the other 
hand, can I complain of a mere accompaniment 
and poverty of instrumentation ; the band played 
it con amore, and yet it is not music to be trifled 
with. Nothing is omitted, out of place, disjointed 
or fragmentary ; passion, tenderness, love, and joy, 
are all in their turn expressed. The overture is 
astrange production. You would fancy a painter, 
who, after dashing a quantity of color indiscrimi- 
nately on the canvass, and gradually clearing it 
— from the surface with the finger and brush, 
produces at last a defined and distinct picture; so 
that the one is the more astonished that anything 
truthful should appear, after being subjected to 
such a process.” Such is the eulogy of Zelter, and 
it must be said to his praise, that he seems to have 
appreciated, from the very first, that variety of 
thought and expression, so splendidly concentrated 
in after years, in such poetical overtures, as that 
to the Hebrides and others of equal excellence. 
“ Certainly,” continues Zelter, “I as 
a oe who sports his pet grand-child ; 
still I know what I say, and will not expa- 
tiate on ideal excellence which I cannot prove. 
Applause, liberally given by the orchestral and 
vocal performers, is a sure criterion; and it is 
oy to see if an indifference and coldness, or a 
real earnest satisfaction carries the executants 
through their work where the composer gives the 
members of an orchestra something worth inter- 
ota both parties mutually succeed, and each 
elps to enjoy the laurels.” How entirely have 
the words of Zelter been realized in the subse- 
oe career of Mendelssohn! It is impossible to 
onget the enthusiasm shared by the vocal and 
orchestral members of the Leipsic Society, at the 
rehearsals of St. Paul and the Hymn of Praise ; 
or the patience shown in conquering the extreme 
difficulties of his overtures, and the music adapted 
to the Midsummer Night’s Dream of Shakspeare. 
There never lived Mendelssohn’s rival, as a con- 
ductor; at times he praised sincerely, at others 
blamed, but, whether he smiled or frowned, the 
orchestra invariably acted in accordance with his 
suggestion, and the suggestion, and the results 
were sure to justify the wisdom of his choice, and 
their good sense in adopting it. 

In the year 1828, Abraham Mendelssohn trav- 
elled, with his son, to Paris, for the express pur- 
pose of introducing him to Cherubini. This step 
showed an honorable distrust in popular praise, 
the object being to inquire, of an undoubted 
authority, if the son d so decided a genius 
for the art, as to make it worth while to cultivate 
these powers to a still greater extent. Cherubini 
encouraged the father to future sacrifices and 
efforts for the advancement of his son’s welfare, 
and acknowledged unhesitatingly the youth’s great 
ability. On their journey k, the travellers 
paid Goethe a visit. He writes to Zelter, on the 
25th of May, 1825, “ Felix brought out his first 
een ; everybody was thunderstruck ; to hear the 

rst performance of a work dedicated to me en- 
hances the pleasure I feel at the compliment; it 
has done me much good too.” 
June, he wrote to Mendelssohn himself a “ Schénes 
Liebeschreiben,” as Zelter called it, and, in re- 





In the month of 





turn, Felix presented Goethe with a translation 
of the Andria of Terence, which he had written 
under the guidance of his private tutor, Heyse. 
On the 11th of October, 1826, Goethe writes to 
Zelter, “ Thank the excellent, active Felix for 
his example of earnest practical study; his pro- 
duction, expect, will be a source of amusement 
and usefulness to the artists of Weimar, in the 
long winter evenings before us.” In the April of 
1829, Moscheles induced Mendelssohn to take a 
tour through parts of England and Scotland. 
He had the misfortune, in London, to meet with 
a trifling accident scarcely worthy note, except 
as proving how deep an interest was taken in his 
welfare by one of the greatest men of those days. 
He happened to be driving through the streets of 
London with a friend; the gig upset and Mendels- 
sohn, who was thrown out, received a contusion 
of the knee. Zelter wrote an account of the ac- 
cident to Goethe, who answered in a letter full of 
sympathy, “I should like to hear if favourable 
reports can be given of the worthy Felix ; the 
interest I take in him is great ; it is painful to see 
a man, who has already done so much, endan- 
gered, or at least prevented from active work, by 
an untoward accident, such as you tell me of. 
Let me hear a more comforting account.” 

It was now determined that Mendelssohn should 
journey to Italy; but, before starting, he was 
honored by Goethe’s hospitality, who entertained 
him for a whole fortnight. Golden moments 
those few days must have been to the youthful 

est, who was sent on his way rejoicing by the 
bard himself, who sang of “ The land where the 
citrons bloom.” From a letter of Goethe’s to 
Zelter, we see what enjoyment he had derived 
from Mendelssohn’s visit. It is dated June 3rd, 
1830. “ At half-past five o’clock this morning, 
with a cloudless sky, and in the most lovely sun- 
shine, the excellent Felix left my house. Ottilia 
(Goethe’s wife), Ulrika (Madame von Poggwisch), 
and the children (Walter Goethe, the present 
composer, a“) were with him. Felix charmed 
us here a whole fortnight, and played delightfully. 
He is now on his way to Jena, there to bind his 
friends by the same delicious spell. His name, I 
assure you, will be always remembered with hon- 
or amongst us. His society has been of great 
advantage to me, for my interest and better feel- 
ings are always excited when I am listening to 
music. All historical associations connected with 
the art are valuable in ~ judgment; and Felix 
deserves great praise for his thorough knowledge 
of the tions, and several periods in music. 
From the fact of his possessing a retentive me- 
mory, he can perform the che/s-d’ wuvure of all the 
different schools at his own time and pleasure. 
He first gave specimens from the Bach epoch, and 
then brought me back again to Haydn, Mozart, 


and Gluck, finishing with the great composers of 
the present day, including his own productions, 
which make me feel and meditate. He leaves 


me under the auspices of my best wishes and 
blessings. Present my respects and congratula- 


tions to the worthy parents of this extraordinary: 


young artist.” From this time both poet and mu- 
sician kept up a correspondence, until the death 
of the former. Goethe constantly alludes to the 
delightfully-interesting letters of Felix. 4th 
January, 1831—* You announce to me Felix’s 
visit to Rome, and his prosperous sojourn in that 
city. Wherever he goes, he must of course meet 
with the same favorable reception, he unites great 
powers with such an amiable nature.” And on 
the 31st of March, in the same year: “ My chief 
news is that I have just receiveda delightful letter 
from Felix, dated from Rome, 5th of March. It 
gives me a lively picture of that remarkable 
young man. I feel quite sure of the success of 
is coming years: his genius will serve him as a 
“ swimming jacket,” to carry him safely over the 
breakers and stormy seas that always threaten 
rising greatness.” ‘The prophecy of the old king 
of poets was verified: for at a time when Art was 
on the decline, and weeds growing luxuriously 
over the rains, with what an inspired energy did 
Felix restore what had fallen, and raise a pure 
classical style on the base of his own original 
erections. I have laid great stress in the earl 
part of my memoir on Goethe's friendship with 





Mendelssohn, for it was, as we before stated, a 
most important period in his career; and (strange 
to say) most of those who have sketched outlines 
of his life have neglected the mention of it. Fe- 
lix was the last scion of an age when German 
artists of any pretensions acquired excellence, in 
partially modelling from antiquity, without sacri- 
ficing their original power. Goethe, in whom the 
Grecian element so happily blended with the na- 
tive German, inffneneed his friend in this direc- 
tion by precept and example. The details of 
Mendelssohn’s career will prove the truth of our 
statement. Let us look at the development of his 
nius, and return to that period when we left 
im as a boy under the care of Zelter and Lud- 

wig Berger. 

[To be continued.] 





Dimensions or EncuisH Pusiic Buripines. The 
following may be interesting, as affording the means of 
judging of the capacity of various public edifices: 

Length. Width. Height. 
Feet 






Feet. Feet. 

Westminster Hall..........eseeeeseees 228 
Leeds New Town Hall............00005 190 72 «(72 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford............ 152 2 — 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. -- 169 4 7 
Town Hall, Birmingham. ... 145 65 «65 
Concert Hall, Liverpool. ..... .--185 102 68 
Guild Hall, MEMRAM eK Gdak a «ds SORE 158 40 55 
Exeter Hall, London. ..........s00005+ 130 72 — 
New Free-trade Hall, Manchester 

(inclusive of 14 feet recess). ......... 137 78 & 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The Voice, as an Instrument. 

Mr. EpirTor :—As it is obvious that the abuse 
to which that noblest, most beautiful and difficult 
of musical instruments, the human voice, is so 
generally subjected among us, arises from the 
ignorance so universally prevailing, concerning 
the difficulty of its development and cultivation, - 
allow me to offer a few suggestions upon the sub- 
ject, which I hop@ may find a place in your inter- 
esting and instructive journal. 

Little need be said of the nobleness of the 
voice as an instrument, when we remember that 
its organs are formed and perfected by the great 
Creator, and are a part of the human frame which 
is “fearfully and wonderfully made.” It is also a 
model for imitation in the construction of otber in- 
struments ; and those are considered most superior 
and perfect, that in their tones resemble most 
nearly the human voice. Less is necessary to be 
said of its beauty, especially to those who have 
listened to the thrilling voices and wonderful exe- 
cution of Caradori, Sontag or Lind; but that more 
respect may be had for it, with regard to the 
manner of its development and cultivation, let us 
examine a little more closely the difficulties that 
attend them. None will deny that the piano is a 
difficult instrument, and the violin much more so, 
and yet every tone in the former is fixed, and can 
be produced at will, and beyond a doubt, by strik- 
ing the right key; the violin, having but four 
fixed tones, is, with regard to intonation alone, 
proportionally more difficult. As the voice has 
no fixed tone at the command of the will, the 
difficulty of correct intonation is therefore pro- 
portionate. As an imperfect illustration of this, 
let us suppose the white keys on the piano-forte 
to be equal, and the black keys hidden from sight ; 
then let a person endeavor to produce any par- 
ticular tone he may desire, and he will soon see 
the difficulty in finding immediately the right one. 
How much more then is it difficult with the voice, 
when correct intonation depends entirely upon 
the power which long practice may enable one to 
acquire, in seizing upon the relation between the 
will and the vocal organs, as communicated to 
the mind through the ear by means of some in- ( 
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strument, or, after some cultivation, through the 
eye by means of notes! With some, the faculty 
to do this is in some degree natural, though it.is 
none the less wonderful. It should be attained by 
every one, so that, as Panseron has said, “ the voice 
can be put down upon every note, purely, dis- 
tinctly, and with ease. This may be done with- 
out effort, roughness or violence, without diminu- 
tion of sweetness and liquidity of tone ; and until 
it can be done, the pupil should undertake little 
else than vocal exercises.” 

Many persons labor under the mistaken notion 
that the art of singing can be pursued successfully 
by practice in classes ; but, says the same author, 
“every pupil should be trained alone, at least 
until perfect in vocalization.” Knowing, as we 
do, that no two voices are alike, no two cases pre- 
sent the same impediments, natural or acquired, 
how apparent is the folly of ranging a dozen or 
more singers in a row, all to be set to screaming 
upon the same general plan, without any reference 
to the peculiar necessities of each voice! A phy- 
sician has the advantage of a teacher of singing, 
in the respect that he can look at the tongue, and 
feel the pulse, which may assist him in forming his 
opinion and making his consequent prescription ; 
but what sick person would consent to stand up 
with any number of others, without any particular 
inquiry into his case, and be dosed and physicked 
on a wholesale system? And yet would it not 
be more just than in the case of vocal patients ? 
Nevertheless it is possible that pleasing results 
may follow instruction in small classes, where there 
is not the ability or means for private tuition, with 
special care and consideration on the part of the 
teacher. “Though the introduction of singing into 
our public schools may also be regarded with 
pleasure, yet some danger is to be apprehended 
from disregard to the peculiar changes that the 
human system undergoes at an early period of life, 
on account of which the vocal organs should be 
used with great caution. Many a fine voice has 
been destroyed, and probably, too, the general 
health greatly impaired, by inattention to, or ig- 
norance on this subject.” 

Let then every one who wishes to sing well, 
first decide if he have the time and means to 
pursue the cultivation of the voice properly, and 
then procure the services of an educated and 
conscientious master,—one who will teach him to 
sing the notes as they are written,—to give each 
note its full length—to make no pauses unless in- 
dicated by the author,—to make no portamento 
unless it is written, and to distinguish between the 
proper portamento, and the detestable sliding and 
moaning, which is become so common and fashiona- 
ble,—a master who will select such songs as are 
suitable for him to sing, and for the place in 
which they are to be sung. The modern Italian 
Opera music, in the performance of which pro- 
fessional singers astonish by their execution, is 
frequently attempted by amateurs, who can only 
imitate them in a most imperfect and unskilful 
manner, rendering themselves ridiculous, in the 
effort to perform that which requires the most 
perfect command of the voice, and long perse- 
verance and application in its cultivation. Let, 
therefore, opera music be left for the opera and 
professional artists, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some of the more simple songs, &c.; and also, 
leave negro melodies for those for whom they are 
intended,—the colored race, or such as are willing 
) to blacken themselves in imitation of their unfor- 
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tunate brethren—and let our young people, who 
wish to please by their vocal performances, study 
the beautiful ballads and songs of Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, and many other German, Italian and 
English authors. 

When these matters are properly considered 
and attended to, and not until then, we may have 


good singing in our private circles.  Oxygygy- 
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Ninth Germania Concert. 


Last Saturday evening the exclusively “ clas- 
sical” music took its first turn under the new 
arrangement. A purer and a richer programme 
never was presented to an American audience. 
We may also add, a more felicitously varied pro- 
gramme. For it is childish to suppose an incohe- 
rent medley, of symphony and polka, Beethoven 
and sable minstrelsy, the sublime and the frivol- 
ous, the delicately ideal and the boisterously 
rowdy, essential to variety. There really is more 
effective variety, more stimulating contrast, be- 
tween the different movements of the same good 
symphony, for instance, than there is between the 
different pieces of the most miscellaneous “ popu- 
lar” programme: just as a select society of per- 
sons, who have real wit and character, and whose 
meeting proceeds from a certain key-note to a 
certain end, offers far less monotony and far more 
entertaining contrast of true individuality, than 
a great miscellaneous assemblage, which is aimless, 
light and frivolous. And of all monotonies to 
which soul and sense are liable, save us from the 
confused Babel in the brain, the torpor of stunned 
nerves and feelings, which results from listening 
to a purely heterogeneous succession of songs, 
dances, overtures, solos with variations, &c, &c., 
where one impression is recklessly trodden out 
by another, until hearing everything and hearing 
nothing come to be pretty nearly equivalent. 
Contrast is all-essential, but it amounts to nothing, 
when there is no relation between the things 
contrasted. 

The lovers of “light” music of course com- 
plain of music that is “heavy.” But heaviness 
and dulness do not alone or necessarily pertain 
to solemn subjects and to learned treatment. On 
the contrary, what heaviness can be compared to 
the effect upon the mind of an interminable 
series of flashy flute variations, or a whole even- 
ing of pretty walzes, polkas, &c, which with all 
their brilliancy, and their coquettish gracefulness 
of rhythm, sound like changes rung upon one 
theme, until passages from all of them will haunt 
you in the memory of each! If you want wit 
and sprightliness, can not Shakspeare give it to 
you in as full a measure as Dion Bourcicault, or 
the author of the Pillicoddy farces? If you crave 
grotesque and fantastic recreation in your music, 
is not a Beethoven Scherzo, or a Mendelssohn 
Capriccio or overture, as daintily refreshing as a 
Jullien quadrille? Or do you like the glitter 
best without the gold ? 

We are no exclusive sticklers for one style of 
music. There is as wide xoonr for difference of 
style within, as there is without, the so-called 
“ classical” boundaries, if any one can tell just 
where they run. We cheerfully compromise a 





good deal to get a good thing, and do not mind 
taking quite a quantity of sand, if we are assured 
there is a diamond somewhere in the midst of it. 
Mixed programmes we have always willingly 
accepted, and indeed they have been the neces- 
sary policy of concert-givers thus far. But the 
earnest music-lovers are more tolerant of a few 
light things in a programme, than the party who 
go to talk and be amusedare ofa symphony. The 
Germanians do well, therefore, to try the experi- 
ment of an entire distinction. Let them not give 
purely classical programmes to a ruinous extent, 
in a business point of view; but it is quite well, 
so long as their whole season’s business can afford, 
that some unique opportunities of this sort should 
exist ; that there should be some purely musical 
occasions, as wellas mixedentertainments, where 
music only accompanies and fills the pauses of 
small talk, or hints the pleasurable excitements 
of the ball room and the military parade. 

The audience of Saturday was certainly not so 
large, by a few hundreds, as that of the Saturday 
preceding; and if that fell short of the previous 
standard, when there were mixed programmes, 
this exhibited a still wider difference. It was to 
be expected. Yet it wasa very large audience 
to be gathered fora whole evening of purely orches- 
tral performances of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Cherubini. The Music Hall looked more than 
two-thirds full; at the lowest mark, there must 
have been twelve hundred auditors. And an 
audience so attentive, so delighted, so sympathetic, 
so discriminating in its applause we have never 
before seen, save in a small Chamber Concert. 
It is settled beyond a doubt that over a thousand 
people can be relied upon in Boston, at any time 
not positively unfavorable, for a concert made up 
of the best music and of nothing else. One thing 
we are sure of; the more this string is played 
upon, the more responsive and the stronger will 
it become. The thousand of-last Saturday are 
guaranty of twice that number, when the custom 
of such programmes shall once be fairly estab- 
lished. 

Of the performances themselves we shall not 
enter into much detail. Cherubini’s overture to 
“ Medea” impressed us as extremely beautiful, 
full of fire and nobleness, relieved with passages of 
tender gracefulness; and always clear, significant 
and earnest, as one would expect from the com- 
poser of “ Les deux Journées.” We doubt not it 
will become a favorite in our better class of con- 
certs. The fourth piano-forte Concerto, (in G 
major, op. 58), by Beethoven, was also new to us. 
We gathered enough from the performance to 
convince us of its rare beauty, depth, fertility of 
musical invention, logical development, effective 
contrast and yet true intimate relationship in its 
different movements—in short, of all the great Bee- 
thoven characteristics. But Mr. Ropert HELLER 
was not up to that kind of work; his rendering 
was mechanical and lifeless; so that with that 
great majority of listeners, who have not the 
eagerness to try to decipher the outlines of a com- 
position from a mere approximation to a perfect 
rendering, the thing must have been rather a 
damper upon the lively progress of the evening’s 
entertainment. The long orchestral introduction 
was very beautiful, the entrance of the piano-forte 
beautifully prepared, and everything excited the 
finest expectations, until these defects in the main 
figure of -the foreground grew to be too obvious. 
Yet our desire was piqued to have this Concerto ( 
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brought more fully home to us, under more favor- 
able auspices. Mendelssohn’s delightful, dreamy, 
fascinating overture, which takes its title from 
the old German mermaid story of “The fair 
Melusina,” instantly set all right again, and brought 
us through the first part with an appetite. 

Mendelssohn again opened the second part. 
His admirable violin Concerto, in E minor, was 
performed entire by WmtL1aM Scnuttze. Many 
times we have heard«it, but not before with so 
much pleasure. Possibly Joseph Burke, at the 
New York Philharmonic, put more fire into it :— 
we did not hear him. But here there was no 
feebleness, no lack of earnestness; while all was 
chaste and finished, pure in intonation, sweet and 
rich in tone, and satisfactory in expression. Bee- 
thoven’s glorious seventh symphony, in A, re- 
quires no comment as a composition ; it has grown 
80 familiar to Boston ears, that it speaks for itself 
whenever it is decently played. We do not 
remember that we ever before heard it from the 
Germania orchestra, at least since BERGMANN 
has been their conductor. Truly we may say 
we never heard it done so well; never with such 
unbroken purity of outline; such fiery precision 
or delicate shading, as the passage might require ; 
such sympathetic codperation on the part of every 
instrument. Nothing but greater mass and 
breadth was wanted. ‘The strings were not quite 
up to the usual mark in number, and could have 
borne trebling. But we were astonished at the 
power and largeness that were realized even with 
such thinness of material. It was vastly more 
effective than a blurred copy upon twice the 
scale ; and the only regret is that a larger orchestra 
is not yet found to pay. Let the Germanians 
persist in high endeavors, with unflinching faith 
in the capacity of human nature to accept what 
is best, and this fault will ere long be remedied. 
To the public we may safely say : as your atten- 
dance grows, so grows the orchestra. 

Since writing the above, we have received the 
following, from which the Germanians, and those 
who sympathize with their best efforts, may cer- 
tainly derive a crumb of comfort. We could 
point, if it were necessary, to many just such 
crumbs. 

Dear Dwicut :—The attraction of last Satur- 
day's programme brought me in from the country 
to an evening concert for the first time this winter, 
and I cannot help expressing the great satisfaction 
and pleasure I received. I will engage, for one, to 
come in to all such concerts which the Germanians 
may give. I trust that Mr. Bergmann and his 
orchestra will consider their experiment a success, 
as I think it undoubtedly was, even though the 
Hall was not completely full and they might have 
missed the rustle and flutter of all the butterflies 
who come to hear their “ Pickpocket Quadrilles. 
The great charm of the performances was to me 
their uniformity of character, or rather of grade. 
The impression of the whole was harmonious. 
The effect of a beautiful and elevated piece was 
not marred, as in their miscellaneous concerts, by 
the necessity of descending in the next to the tone 
of some waltz or polka, very well in its way no 
doubt, but sometimes sadly out of harmony with 
the character of its predecessor. It seems to me 
that they have now hit upon the true principle. 
Let them serve up syllabub and solid fare alter- 
nately, and let each have its appropriate audience. 
If the more sober audience is the smaller in the 
beginning, it will be the surest to grow and the 
largest in the end ; and our friends are bound to do 
) something for our instruction as well as amusement. 











Even though it should be putting some of their 
efforts out at interest, as it were, it is an invest- 
ment that will be sure to pay inthe end. I am no 
musician and don’t know A flat from B sharp—you 
see I don’t—but I have listened to good music till I 
have gained a real relish for much of the most ele- 
vated and beautiful that is offered us, and a corres- 
ponding distaste for mere flummery. This is the 
case I think with a large class of the Germanians’ 
auditors, and their wants, as well as those of really 
musical people, are exactly met by such concerts 
as Saturday’s. I trust they may be continued. 
The repetition of the Seventh Symphony brought 
vividly back to my memory those times, which 
people as old as you and I are getting to be, Mr. 
Dwight, so well remember, when by special favor 
we used to hear it rehearsed, for the first time in 
Boston, in that dark old Odeon, in the gray of a 
winter afternoon. It was a brave attempt to play 
Beethoven’s symphonies then, but it succeeded, and 
has borne fruit which the Germanians have inher- 
ited. Let them imitate the faith of their predeces- 
sors, and not allow the standard, which was set so 
high when there was so little encouragement to be 
lowered now when there is so much, Bg 





Handel and Haydn Society. 


The second performance of ‘ Moses in Egypt” 
was an improvement on the first; and, consider- 
ing that it was the most elaborate and florid kind of 
Italian opera music, was highly creditable to a 
large amateur choral society. Miss ANNA STONE 
surpassed herself in her brilliant, bold, at times 
impassioned rendering of the solos of the queen 
and anxious mother, Nicaule. The air of Esther: 
“ All is about me smiling” was beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Wentwortu, and the following recita- 
tive and duet between her and Nicaule was capi- 
tally given. The duet, too, between Esther and 
Osiris (Mr. ARTHURSON) was highly finished and 
expressive, the tenor and soprano tones blending 
very sweetly. We were again favorably im- 
pressed by the fresh, clear, penetrating voice, and 
unaffected manner of Miss Brown in the quartet 
“ Oh, hear me ;” and one was inclined to regret 
that the part of Almatea contained so little. Mr. 
AIKEN pat more fire and elasticity into his solos 
than before, and his delivery of several passages 
was really fine. The second tenor, Mr. WHEAT, 
has good material, which with more culture may 
do excellent service. 

The Canon for five voices, the Sestet, Quartet, 
&c. with their graceful interweavings of florid and 
luxurious melody, pleased universally, as they were 
quite neatly and, with few exceptions, expressively 
sung. The choruses were effective, and the or- 
chestral accompaniments ran like a bright and 
beautiful arabesque throughout the whole. 

The audience was very large, in spite of the 
cold and driving snow storm. To-morrow night 
the “ Moses” will be given for the third time and 
conclude the six subscription nights. 


The Midsummer Night's Dream with Men- 
delssohn Music. 

This most difficult and delicate of theatrical 
tasks has actually been accomplished, with no 
small degree of success, at two of the New York 
theatres during the past week. The example 
was first set by Burton, whose refined taste as a 
manager displayed itself in the early days of his 
nice little theatre by the production of Milton’s 
“Comus.” The papers report favorably, even 
enthusiastically, of the rare beauty of the scenery 








and the entire getting up; of the acting, particu- 
larly Puck, Titania, and Burton’s “Bottom”; 
and of the careful rendering of the entire music 
of Mendelssohn by an orchestra limited of course 
in numbers to the small size of the theatre. The 
house has been crowded, and the play is an- 
nounced for repetition every night until further 
notice. 

It is also having a run at the Broadway Thea- 
tre. We quote some sentences from an extended 
notice of the first performance in the Mirror. 


First and foremost, of the scenery. We feel that if we 
were to exhaust the language of praise, we could but 
half express its gorgeous beauty. It elicited the most 
tumultuous plaudits, and must be seen to be appreciated. 
We will therefore attempt no description. The panora- 
mic scene, where Oberon travels through the fairy land, 
surpasses everything we have ever seen upon any stage. 
The dropping of treble gauzes to represent mist and 
darkness, produced a fine and myst-ical effect. The ma- 
chinery all worked well, and reflected great credit upon 
the artists. The corps de ballet was well drilled, and 
M’lle Leeder danced exceedingly well, and looked charm- 
ingly. The costuming was correct; the scallop shell, 
drawn by swans, the magnificent galley of the Amazo- 
nian Queen, and all the other appointments and acces- 
sories, were beautiful and appropriate. 

Of the acting we cannot speak at length, though we 
shonld like to. A general fault was the strange liberties 
taken with the text. This might do ordinarily, but it is 
inexcusable in one of Shakespeare’s plays, especially a 

tical one, where the rhythm was destroyed and the 
eauties marred by transpositions, omissions and inter- 
polations. The performers must study their parts more 
carefully if they hope to please Shakspearean critics. 
This fault was particularly noticeable in the chief char- 
acter, who gave us too much of “ Davidge"’ and too little 
of “ Bottom.” 

* * * * * * * * 

In the overture each individual started off on his own 
account, as if he were playing ‘* Hail Columbia,” and in- 
geniously persevered until half through the piece before 
they got together in perfect time and tune. This sur- 
prised us not a little, as a major part of the orchestra was 
composed of the best Philharmonic players. The fact 
that they did better later in the evening, and rendered 
some of the music with classic elegance and faultless 
precision, showed that it was the result of carelessness or 
want of sufficient rehearsal. This fault we do not ex- 
pect to see repeated, and as they gave ample proof of 
what they can do with Mendelssohn’s music, the public 
will not excuse any shortcomings in future. . . . Puck’s 
solo, “ Up and down,” was very well sung, the choruses 
were tolerably effective, and when rendered more smooth- 
ly (as we doubt not it will be) the music will constitute 
one of the greatest charms of the play. 

We cannot refrain from saying that the management 
did not have the proper conception of the character of 
Puck. This was personated by a mere child—“ La Petite 
Viola *—who repeated the part with a closer adherence 
to the text than most of the other performers, it is true, 
and who had been well schooled in regard to delivery and 
emphasis; bnt the audience could not avoid regarding it 
as a mere recitation. Puck is one of the most cunning 
and important personages of the drama, upon whose ac- 
tion most of the ’plot hinges, and should not be entrusted 
to a child, no matter how precocious. And then again, 
Puck was represented as a beautiful and interesting fairy, 
with a fair form and perfect figure. This was not Shak- 
speare’s creation. 

+ 


GERMANIA REHEARSAL. Snow, suddenly 
changed to floods of rain, last Wednesday after- 
noon, reduced the audience to a few scattered 
shivering groups of people, who had all to them- 
selves a choicer selection of music than has before 
been given of an afternoon. First was played 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony entire. Then 
the overture to “ Medea,” which marvellously 
improved upon acquaintance. Then came one 
of Strauss’s graceful and poetic waltzes. Then 
Mr. W. R. Babcock’s Funeral March, in memory 
of Jonas CHICKERING, arranged for orchestra by 
Bergmann, which was quite solemn and effective. 
And lastly a finale from Rossini’s “Siege of 
Corinth.” 

Musical Intelligence. 
Paris. 

Sopnie CruvELLI.—Tne début of this lady at the 
Grand Opera, (Jan. 16th,) is thus described by “ A Ger- 
man in Paris,” in a letter to the London Musical World: 





The house was crammed to the ceiling. I have rarely ( 
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witnessed a scene of such excitement. The audience 
were literally palpitating with expectation in the interval 
which preceded the rise of the curtain. So great had 
been the curiosity to be present on the occasion, that, a 
fortnight in advance, orchestra stalls were sold as high as 
200 francs, and the best places in the boxes were scarcely 
to be had at any price. On the evening of the perform- 
ance the mere privilege of the entrée, without fixed places, 
was selling at the doors of the theatre for twenty and 
twenty-five francs, and finding greedy purchasers. The 
Soyer, and all the lobbies, were crowded with persons un- 
able to get seats. You are aware that there is no “ stand- 
ing room,” as at our London theatres, in the Grand Opera 
here. 

The Emperor and Empress arrived some time before 
the hour of commencement. The number of notabilities 
among the audience was so great that I shall not think 
of naming them. Among others, however, 1 must men- 
tion the celebrated Meyerbeer, whose interest in the suc- 
cess of Sophie Cruvelli must have been urged by two in- 
fluences—the first, a real desire for the young singer’s 
welfare; the next, the next, the renewed impetuous given 
to the attraction of his Huguenots—which, I am told, 
among all his operas, is his chief favorite. There was 
Auber, too—looking young and vigorous enough to com- 
pose another Muette di Portici, and vivacious enough for 
another score of Black Dominoes. Benedict, just arrived 
from Munich, where he had assisted at his own success 
was now anxious to witness that of his interesting friend 
and compatriot; but, as he came too late to get a place 
at any price, he was gallant enough to risk his neck in 
the heated and thronged parterre. Vivier, of course, was 
there—for what événement can be regarded as complete 
without the presence of the humoristico-spirituesque 
horn-player—a_self-constituted, but not the less a satis- 
factory arbiier elegantiarium? To conclude, Alboni, 
“the inimitable,” the intellectual Pauline Viardot Garcia, 
Mario, Tamburini. and a host of artistic celebrities, with 
Jules Janin, Hector Berlioz, Theéophile-Gautier, Fioren- 
tino, and all the authorities of the Parisian press, were 
observed in the crowd; and, in short, it wts scarcely pos- 
sible to direct ‘an opera glass to any part of the house 
without bringing the face and figure of some notable per- 
son into view. 

T have no time to enter into details of the performance; 
but I may sum up by assuring you that, by unanimous 
verdict, it was agreed that such a Valentine had never 
been seen or heard before. Had Mario been the Raoul 
I think the public would have gone mad. The reception 
given to Cruvelli on her entrance was deafening; but 
this was pale when compared with what followed. The 
first scene established her success. Her costume was in 
exquisite taste, and I never saw her look more fascinatin 
and beautiful. The voice—and what a voice is Sophie’s! 
—vibrated through the house in such a manner as to give 
almost a fresh musical sensation. The duet with Marcel 
in the scene of the Pré aux Clercs produced a furore. 
The applause and cheering of the organized clague—the 
crying nuisance of the French theatres—was utterly 
drowned by the thunders of approval that came direct 
from the audience. The claqgue had lost its voice, and 
its office was a derision. Where truth speaks out, the 
cry of the mere hireling is suffocated. After the great 
scene, the duet between Valentine and Raoul, whlch 
follows the Benediction of the Poignards (the dramatic 
triumph of Meyerbeer)—the enthusiasm that ensued 
surpasses my powers to describe. 


Miscellaneous. 


The minister of state has granted a pension of 1200 
francs to Mile. Sedaine, the last descendant of the author 
of Richard Ceur de Lion, 


_Mr. Andreoi, formerly director of the Chapel of Fer- 
dinand VII, and author of several much esteemad reli- 
| a compositions, died at Barcelona, last month, in his 


8th year. 





Mme. Boieldieu, who died lately in Paris, was daugh- 
ter of Jean Baptiste Philis, a celebrated professor of the 
guitar, and the younger sister of Jeanne Philis, one of 
the most brilliant cantatrici of the Opera~-Comique. 





Vieuxtemps and Servais will arrive in Paris towards 
the end of January, or at the commencement of Feb’y. 





On the 26th of Dec., Rosati was to make her debut in 
a new ballet at the theatre Reggis at Turin. 





Since the opening of the theatre Don Carlos, at Lis- 
bon, the Italian troupe, composed of Mmes, Castellau, 
Angles, Fortuni, M M. Miraglia and Bartollini, have 

— Masnadieri, of Verdi, 5 times; Sonnambula, of 

ellini, 3 times; Luisa Miller, Verdi, 6 times; Mariad’ 
Inghilterra, Pacini, twice; Don P. , Donizetti, 
twice; and Ernani once. Her Majesty Donna Maria II. 
was present at the six representations of Luisa Miller, 
and that of Ernani. They announce for the reopening 
Ernani, to be followed by Rigoletto, and the T'rovatore 
of Verdi, and The Huguenots, of Meyerbeer. 


Donizetti’s new opera in 3 acts: Elizabeth, ou la 
Filleud Proscrit, was announced for the 28th Dec. It will 
be pertormed by Messrs. Laurent, Tallon, Junca, Cabel 
é&c., and by Mmes. Colson, Petit, Briere, Girard, and 
Vadé. The studies of the score have been directed by 
M. Fontana, a pupil of Donizetti. From the immense 
effect of the rehearsals a long is anticipated. 











Avuertisements. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Che Germania Alnsical Sarirty 
WILL GIVE THEIR 
Tenth Grand Subscription Concert, 
On Saturday Evening, Feb. 11th, 
ASSISTED BY 
SIGNORA ISABELLA BRUSCHI, 
WHO WILL PERFORM ON THE GUITAR, 











AND BY 
Mr. ROBERT HELLER, Pianist. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Overture to “‘ La Gazza Ladra,”’. .......-seee.ceees Rossini. 
2. Waltz, “ Kroll’s Ball Dances,”....+.+++sesessee0s Lumbye. 
8. Solo for Trumpet, a Fantasie on the German Air, 
“ Liebend gedenk’ ich Dein,”. ....-.........245- Krebs. 
Performed by Henry ABNER. 

& Ammon Polkay....0. occ cccesscccecccccccesces Joh. Strauss. 
6. Fantasie for Piano, ‘“‘ Don Giovanni,”’............ Thalberg. 
Performed by Robert HELLER. 

6. Grand Potpourri, ‘ Die Traumbilder,” (Dream 

Pictures),. ....ccceccececcecccesecccecnseeeees Lumbye. 

PART II. 

7. Overture, ‘‘ Robespierre,”’ (by request) represent- 

ing a Scene in the French Revolution,......-.... Littolf. 
8. Introduction, Air, and Variations for Guitar, on 

Themes froin “‘ Romeo and Juilet,’’. ........... 

Performed by Sianora Brusca. 

9. Echo Galop,.....sscccseeecercnsennensenseeees Bergmann. 
10. Adagio and Variations Brilliantes for two Flutes, 

on Themes from “‘ Semiramis,”’...........++ Furstenau. 


Performed by CARL ZERRABN and RomuLus Korritz. 
ll. A—Nocturne, No. 2. 
B—Valse Brillante, } for Piano, 
Composed and Performed by RoBERT HELLER. 
12. Sextette and Finale, from ‘ Lucia,” ..........+. Donizetti. 
Doors open at 63{. Concert to commence at 734. 


(G7Single tickets, 50 cents. For sale at the Music Stores, 
Hotels, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 


NOTICE.—Our patrons are respectfully notified that we 
shall give a Concert on EVERY SATURDAY EVENING, uatil 
the 18th of March, inclusive, making the Programme alter- 
nately, one composed of light, and one of classical music. 

Subscription Tickets taken at ALL the Saturday Concerts. 

Additional sets and half sets of Subscription Tickets, can be 
secured at Wade’s Music Store, every day from 11 to 2 o’clock. 


HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


Sixth Concert and last of the Series. 


THE GRAND ORATORIO OF 
MOoOsES IN EGQYrYRT, 
The Music by Rossini, 

With Words adapted expressly for this Society, 


By GEORGE 8. PARKER, A. M., 
WILL BE REPEATED 


On Sunday Evening, Feb. 12, 1854, 


AT THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
With the vocal assistance of Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. A. 
Wentworth, Miss 8. E. Brown, Messrs. Arthurson, Thos Ball, 
H. M. Aiken, and B. Wheat, with Orchestral Accompaniment 








by the 
GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, .......cccseeees Mr. CARL BERGMANN. 
CUES cos weeds cece ewedeeee Mr. F. F. MULLER. 


1G>Doors open at 6: Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 
(G> Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be had at the Hotels, 
Music Stores, and at the Hall, on the evening of performance. 
Members will have their usual privilege. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secrerary. 











MR. APTOMMAS, 
THE CELEBRATED HARPIST, 


ANNOUNCES HIS 
THIRD HARP SOIREE, 
On Monday Evening, Feb. 13th, 
AT THE ROOMS OF THE MESSRS. CHICKERING, 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 


0G>Price of Admission, $1. Tickets and Programmes at the 
Music Stores, and at Messrs. Chickering’s Rooms. 

Mr. Aptommas begs to announce a Second Series of THREE 
Harp Soiress, to take place every Monday Evening, commenc- 
ing February bith. 





EDWARD L. BALCH, 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTER, 


@Ofice Bwight’s Journal of Music. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


Che Mendelssohn Onintette Club 


Respectfully inform the Musical Public of Boston that their 
SEVENTH CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On Tuesday Evening, Feb. 14, 1854, 
At the MEIONAON, Tremont Street, 


ASSISTED BY 
CARL HAUSE, Pianist. 


Mozart’s Quintette in C ; Beethoven’s Piano Quartette in B 
flat, op. 16; Hummel’s Piano Concerto in A minor; Bach’s 
Prelude, (repeated by urgent req.est); and Meudelssohn’s 
Quartette in E flat, etc. will be presented. 

(G>Single Tickets, 50 cents each. “= of Eight tickets 
which may be used at pleasure, Three Dollars. 

(G~Doors open at 7. Concert to commence at 734 precisely. 








Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 


AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 
8m 56 SUMMER STREET. 





LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 


ESPECTFULLY his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 8m Feb, 11 








GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 
With the assistance of JOHN S. DWIGHT, Esq., and other 
distinguished men in the musical world. The intention of the 
author is to make a most plete and th gh work of the 
above, which will be a desideratum in the world of music. It 
will be published in one elegant —_ Octavo volume of about 
900 pages, double columns, and will contain a complete 
Dictionary of Musical Terms, 

A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 


Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat INstRUMENTS, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, and a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. S.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

The price, bound in cloth, will be. ....$3 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 00. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 





Cleveland. 
Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in 
country. 2m Feb. 11. 





COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
HE subscribers having formed a Copartnership under the 
name of CHICKERING & SONS, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the Piano-Forte Business, trust by their atten- 
tion and promptness to merit the patronage heretofore extended 
to the late Jonas Chickering. 
THO’S F. CHICKERING, 


CHA’S F. CHICKERING, 
GEO. H. CHICKERING. 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


HE MANUFACTURER is in ion of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and o 
Music to an examination of its su ty, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


Dec. 24. 











ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 

respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 

e GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 

in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 

thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

Ref Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 

Doct. — Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, a 

Nov. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Fa Washington Street, Boston. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





EF. SUCHE, 


) penance peal informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 852 TREMONT STREET. 





A. W. PRENZEL 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and all who 

wish to receive instruction from him in music, that he is 
just commencing a new course of lessons for three mont! 
which will conclude in April, since it is his intention at that 
time to visit his old home in Germany. Orders may be left at 
Richardson’s Musical Exch , 282 Washington Street, at 
G. P. Reed's or T. T. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his residence, 


No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 


Mr. F. is permitted to name the following references : 
Judge Gro. TyLER BigkLow, 126 Tremont St. 
Mrs, Smita, 46 Mt. Vernon St. 
. NaTHAN AppLeTon, Winter St. 
- WinsLow Lewis, Boylston St. 


Texms—$30 per quarter. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracker of Austr, 


| bg to receive a few more pupils on the PIANO- 
FORTE and in SINGING. Terms, $24 per quarter of 
24 lessons. 

Mr. K. will be found at his residence, No. 5 Franklyn Street, 
from 10 to 11 A.M. and from 2 to 3 P. M.; also at Mr. Ditson’s 
music store, 115 Washington St. at 5 o’clock, P. M. tf 





Jan. 28. 








MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs, CarcxerinG, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PuncuarD, Boston. 


Messrs. Georcgs Peapopy, B. H. Sitsper, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 





PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 


HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustic 
REHEARSALS at the Ruston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Pack taining eight tickets $1, to be had 
ingle tickets 25 cents. 





at the Music Stores, and at the door. 
oct 29 





THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. 1123 tf 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintarop Houser. Terms :—$50 = quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, tf 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJ AI. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baxger & Soutsarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 18 Tremont Street. 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


r now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Joan 8. Dwiaut, Esq., 
are Davis & Co., OLiver Dirson, NatHan RicHARDSON. 
ict. 8. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and ——.. 


aleh, 





eayég-Yewnan~$>s>rorn oe eee esse 


Bdward Z. 








THe 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE 


AS now been examined by the most distinguished Euro- 

pean and American Professors, Composers, Pianists, 

Teachers, Amateurs, Musical Critics, and Editors, with unani- 
mous tion. 

It is also an established and confirmed fact, that this work is 
the most thorough, progressive, and complete Instruction-Book 
ever offered to the Public, and that a pupil can learn to play 
the piano in one half the time through this method that it will 
take with any other now in use. The following Professors, 
Pianists, and Teachers, have given us the most li t 


Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 


PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
T. Barker. 8 mos. Dec 38. 








recommendations, which have already appeared in print H 


Dreyschock, Alex’r, Frenzel, A. W. 
Mason, William. Glynn, W. Cc. 
Jaell, Alfred. Howard, Frank H. 
Dresel, Otto. Kielblock, Adolph. 
Gockel, August. Leavens, 'B. F. 
Bergmann, Carl. Perabeau, H. 
Kreissmann, A. Southard, L. H. 
Muller, F. FP. Thorup, A. T. 
Hill, Francis G. Trenkle, J. 
Babcock, William R. |Bricher, T. 
Baumbach, A. Wheaton, J. B. 
Flint, James, 








The following additional and valuable testimonials have been 
recently received : 


From LOWELL MASON. 
New York, Jan. 17, 1854. 
Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON : 


Dear Sir: I have received a copy of the ‘“ Modern School 
for the Piano-forte.”” Having witnessed, in part, your efforts, 
when in Europe, in compilation of a book, and having known 
something of your intercourse with some of the best Pianists 
of the age, I was prepared to expect a most thorough and com- 

lete work, on the training of the fingers to the key-board. 
hat you have really produced the best work of the kind that 
has yet appeared, I am fully satisfied. LowELL Mason. 





From GEORGE J. WEBB. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1853. 
Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON: 

Dear Sin: Having examined, with considerable care, your 
“Modern School for the Piano-forte,” I feel prepared to add 
my humble testimony to its intrinsic merit. f regard it as a 
work of great value to the piano-forte student. Its numerous 
exercises, (many of which are new, and most ingeniously con- 
trived,) for strengthening and securing an independent action 
of the fingers, together with its extensive provision for scale 
pees, are superior to any book of a similar nature that has 

‘allen under my notice. It seems to me, also, to embrace all 
qualities necessary to enable any one possessing the requisite 
musical talents to surmount the greatest difficulties met with 
in the works of the most distinguished composers. 

Yours truly, EORGE J. WEBB. 


From GEORGE F. ROOT. 
New York, Jan. 12, 1854. 





Mr. NATHAN RICHARDSON: 

Dear Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your admir- 
able and elegant book, the ‘Modern School for the Piano- 
forte.” J have examined it with deep interest, and have been 
exceedingly gratified with its contents, and the manner of their 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 8m 








Germania Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
ee H. E. TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 30 Fayette Street. 


CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a series of nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 

ther with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 

‘olkas, Marches, Waltzes, & &c. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 

Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mailto any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 


OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 








Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 





presentation. I have no hesitation in saying that I ‘ider it 
the best Piano-forte Instruction Book, in all respects, that has 


P the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 





ever come under my notice; and I take great pl in 
recommending it to my friends and the public. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GrorcE F. Roor. 


From WM. B. BRADBURY. 
Yew York, Jan. 14, 1854. 





NatTaHan RICHARDSON, Esq. : 

Dear Sin: Please accept my thanks for the copy of the 
‘Modern School for the Piano-forte”? which you so kindly 
sent me. I have examined it with much pleasure. The matter 
which it contains, the manner of its arrangement, and the style 
in which the work is issued, each and all reflect great credit 
upon American genius and American art. 

The “‘ Modern School for the Piano-forte ” is undoubtedly the 
best work of the kind that has ever been issued from the press 
of this or any other country. I felt satisfied that this must be 
the case, even before I saw it, from the fact that so many dis- 
tinguished] gentlemen, in whose judgment I repose the most 
implicit confidence, had given it their unqualified approval. 
Added to this, I find, on examination, that you have embodied 
the leading points of excellence in the methods of Dreyschock, 
Moscheles, Schulhoff, and other eminent European teachers, 
(whose peculiarities I had an opportunity of learning while 
abroad ;) and these having been passed through the order- 
giving alembic of a Yankee mind, stand forth in the “ Modern 
School,” the very ne plus ultra of piano-forte exercises and 
instruction. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that wherever there is a piano- 
forte, or a pupil, I hope there will also be a copy of the ‘ Mo- 
dern School.” Most truly yours, m. B. BRADBURY. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Is peerage | got up, in embossed cloth, gilt edges, sides, 
and back, pages, and sold at $4 00 per single copy. 


Published at the 
MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston, 
BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


and for sale at all the Principal Music Stores in the United 
States and lish Provinces, All orders promptly ted 





NEW ELEMENTARY WORK. 
A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC, 
AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
ART OF PLAYING THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY EDWARD B. OLIVER. 


Price 50 cents. Just Published and for sale by 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., 
T. T. Barker, 881 Washington St., C. C. Clapp & Co., 69 Court 
St., and by all Music Dealers. 





John Bunyan Still Lives! 
QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 

GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FOR Bos- 
TON. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 


THE 





AUGUST FRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Nov. 5, 3m, 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 





(Ge Orders by mail, from any part of the country, enclos- 
ing $4, will receive a copy, free of postage. 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Waptem. oe 
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Lrtter-Press, Music and Zod Printing-@iie, 





IN PRESS: 
JULLIEN’S PRIMA DONNA WALTZ, 
ARRANGED AS A 
CONCERT WALTZ FOR PIANO, 
By A. JAELL, (op. 30.) 
G. ANDRE & CO., Pumape.raia. 
CAAA PALL LLLP PLS ISIE 


No. 21 School St. 









































